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Cuance or Pusrication Day.—For great- 
er convenience in the mechanical department of 
our paper, we have changed the day of publica- 
tion, from Friday to Tuesday. Our city subscri- 
bers will hereafter receive their papers on Tues- 
day morning. . 





To CorrEsPponpENTS.—The practical farmer, 
being unaccustomed to writing, is often detered 
from giving his experience to the public, by which 
means the most important facts are oftcn lost to 
all but Himself, through a fear of criticism. In 
order to aid persons so disposed, we will give the 
following as a style and form of composition 
which is particularly agreeable to us, and we hope 
many will be encouraged to trouble us with like 
communications. 

Woodside, June 9th, 1834. 

Dear Sir :—Enclosed is $10, which I have 
obtained from two of my friends, as subscription 
to your valuable paper. Send them from the first 
of the present volume; one to Mr. John Richard- 
son, Wilmington, Del., the other to Mr. John 
Platt, Wilmington, Del. I have several other of 
my friends in view that I am in hopes of obtain- 
ing as subscribers.* * * * Harvest is approach- 
ing—lI shall commence cutting my grass in a day 


or two—crops generally look well, except grass. 
Yours, &c. S. CANBY. 





Oak Grove Orricr, Ky. 
May 29th, 1834. 

Sir:—I] am making some experimentson the cul- 
ture of the eglantine rose, or sweet-briar, and the ho- 
ney-locust hedging—800 yards of the first, and 
400 yards of the second—and which promise en- 
tire success ; and about which, since | hold it an 
axiom in good citizenship no man should “hold 
his light under a bushel,” I may at a season of 
leisure, venture to offer for the columns of the 
Farmer & Gardener, my experience and observa- 
a provided, the h mn essays of the awk- 
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it answered ?—does it promise longevity? You 
would greatly enhance the fertile prairie and dar- 
ren lands of the West, could you assure their peo- 
ple of the practicability of the just named sort of 
hedging, especially the sweet-briar, since it re- 
quires no pruning, and may be procured in great 
quantities by the seed. The honey-locust, though 
easily raised frum the seed, having to be pruned an- 
nually would deter many from its culture. May 
not either of these hedgings, especially the sweet- 
briar, be rendered more effective by a small ditch 
on its side? or would the ditch render the 
ground on which the hedge grows too arid ?— 
Every information on this hedge culture which 
you or your public-spirited correspondents may 
please to convey us through the medium of the 
Farmer & Gardener, will, I am sure, be received 
with much interest by many of its readers. 
Very respectfully yours, 
GARRITT MERIWETHER. 


We are much obliged to our correspondent for 
his observations on hedging; and shall, at any 
time, be glad to receive an account of his matur- 
ed experience on this subject, and that without 
any regard to the style in which they are com- 
municated. His present effort shows there is no 
occasion to apply the observation to him, but we 
hope no practical farmer will permit any import- 
ant fact connected with his occupation to lie bu- 
ried in his own breast, through a fear that he may 
in reporting it, fall short of the smooth flowing 
style of a Cobbet, or the elegance and flowery dic- 
tion of a Milton or a Pope. In our horticultural 
department we profess ourselves to be the admi- 
rers of flowers; but it is the flowers of the Par- 
terre, and not the flowers of rhetoric we profess 
to patronise. 

We hope some of our correspondents will fa- 
vor us with their experience on the subject of 
hedging with the sweet-briar, or the Cherokee or 
Greville rose. 

We have hada slight experience ourselves with 
the honey-locust, and we experienced a complete 
defeat; for all the moles in the neighborhood ap- 
peared to have a sugar-tooth, for they eat up all 
our honey-locusts.—Eb. 
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ART OF MANAGING SHEEP. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener :— 


Sir :—I have been very desirous of ascertain- 
ing the particular method in which Mr. Barney 
of Philadelphia manages his sheep, that enables 
him so far to exceed every body else in produc- 
ing fine mutton, and good wool. 

On his late visit to this city, I put the question 
to him, wherein consisted his superior manage- 
tof sheep?’ he gave the following reply :-— 
2 saic » &- gentleman visited him not long since, 

Zoingto.his sheep yard, and viewing it 
@ same question. He shewed at 








that time from 50 ewes, upwards of sixty lambs, 
all lively and brisk, with a loss, I think he of 
three or four. The gentleman observed to him: 
he had his shed covered with dead lambs; and ask- 
ed wherin the secret in breeding lay. Mr. Barney 
observed to him, you stuff your sheep with dry 
food. Yes, as much good clover hay as they 
will eat, was the reply. Mr. B.—You give them 
no water, but suffer them to go out in time of 
snow and eat it as they are disposed to do? Yes. 
Then said Mr. Barney, there lies the secret. 
Your sheep fill themselves with dry hay; they get 
no water; and they have not a sufficient 
of gastric juice to promote the digestion of the 
hay in the stomach; they cannot raise it to-chew 
the cud; they lose their appetite; are thrown into 
a fever; and cannot bring forth their young, ‘or 
they bring forth a feeble, starved lamb, that falls 
off and dies the first exposure to the cold or rain. 
On the contrary, I take care to provide my sheep 
with good clear water in summer and winter. 1 
feed them regularly with hay through the winter, 
and give them ruta baga and mangel wurtzel ev- 
ery day. The ewes produce me 120 per cent. 
increase in lambs. You cannot, says Mr. Barney, 
get along without ruta baga and mangel wurtzel. 

This gentleman has just sold his sheep for 
wards of seventeen dollars per head to the bu 
ers.—It is his opinion that sheep are the most 
profitable stock that a man can raise; and it ap- 
pears he makes use of no expensive food, or in- 
creased quantity of it. But the secret of raising 
good stock of every kind, consists in maintaining 
that regular and cleanly mode of proceeding, 
which preserves the digestive organs of the ani- 
mal ina healthy state, and enables them to con- 
vert what they eat into chyle, suitable for the 
nourishment of the animal. 

Respectfully yours, A. 


The season for sowing Millet having arrived, 
we call the attention of farmers to this object, it 
being one of much interest to those who. have 
had their thin crop of grass cut off by the inele- 
mency of the season. We insert below anextract 
from a letter of a gentleman whose opinions are 
good end for the guidance of the inexpe- 
rienced. 





Wilmington, June 18th, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener :— 
Dear Sir :—I generally put three quarters of 
a bushel of seed per acre—in very rich land L have 
put as much as one bushel ; but on poor 
a bushel and half a peck is enough. Even sow- 
ing is required in all case8; for if too thick, the 
Millet will grow too short, and if too thin, it grows 
too rank. -I have cultivated Millet extensive 
these twelve years past, and will with pleasure 
poms wetertinee 9 of my experience, if 1 cam 
to do so.—Y ours sincerely, 
os E. I. DUPONT. 























[From the Genesee Farmer. ] 
PROFITS OF A NEW YORK FARM. 
“Sim—At the solicitation of a friend, I am indu- 

eed to give, statement of the products of my farm 
for. the year 1833, and of its general management. 


In Going this, es my grain is not yet all taken to 

I cannot now arrive at perfect accuracy ; 
but, from what is thrashed and sold, I can make 
@ correct estimate of the quantity, and | have as- 
certained the price for such as has not been actual- 
ly sold. 

My farm is situated on an extensive plain that 
‘was once covered pretty generally with small pine 
timber. The soil is sand, occasionally gravel, 
and more or less mixed with loam. It consists 
of about two hundred acres, of which thirty are 
in wood, twenty in meadow, and ten acres of 
waste leaving for cultivation about one hundred 
and forty acres of arable, or land used for the 
plough, which is divided into seven lots of twenty 
acres each. One of these lots is planted each 
year in corn, on clover sod: the corn is the large 
twelve rowed early yellow, and my usual produce 
isabout fifty bushels per acre. My mode of cul- 
tivation is, that after the lot has lain one year in 
clover to plough it the last of April or the first of 
May, about six inches deep—then furrow both 
ways with a light corn plough, the first time a- 
cross, the furrows about two feet nine inches 
apart, and the next about three feet. I plant im- 
mediately after furrowing. As soon as the corn 
is-up the length of the finger, I harrow it with a 
large heavy harrow, lengthwise with the furrow, 
as the ground was originally ploughed, and take 
two rows ata time. Two men or boys follow 
the harrow with aprons, out of which they plaster 
the corn—and also to raise any plants which may 
have been thrown down by the harrow passing 
over them. In about a week after, I ploughed 
once between the rows, as they are planted the 
narrowest ; the men followed with the hoe, 
and they will finish twenty acres in ten days. 
a fortaight more I ploughed it the widest way 

ing, twice between the rows, and throw 
ground towards the plant. I cut the stalk 
the ear as soon as the kernel in the ear is 
hard, and secure the stalks in shocks. We husk 
the corn on the hill and two men will gather 100 
bushels of ears in aday. The lot which was in 
ean hennns the succeeding year to oats, and 
it ly produces about 40 bushels per acre. 
This lot I seed down with western clover seed 
about $ quarts per acre. T'wo lots are in wheat, 
which -were likewise the year previous in clover 
sod. The one was ploughed the first of August, 
eye ny just previous to sowing in September, 
the o last of August or first of September, 
about a fortnight previous to sowing: these lots 
had the benefitof my barn manure which was 
scattered over such portions as | thought requir- 
ed it most. I commonly sow about one bushel 
twelve quarts per acres Thus four lots are em- 
ployed: one in corn, one in oats, two in wheat, the 
maining three are in pasture—making seven, 
ides the meadow.) Two of these are a- 
to be ploughed upin the fall for wheat, and 
remaining one is for corn, the succeeding sea- 
son.. The experience of twenty years has con- 










firmed me in the belief, that this is the most suc- 
cessful mode of cultivation for our soil, and I have 


‘at all events been satisfied with the amount of 


produce my farm has yielded me. I annex a 

statement showing the amount of produce, and 

the proceeds therefrom, of my farm, for the year 

1833: CR. 

20 acres of meadow, 2 tons hay per acre, 
sold at $7 50 per ton, 

20 acres producing 1000 bushels of 
corn, at 624 cents per bushel, 

40 acres producing 800 bushels wheat 
at $1 06}, 

20 acres producing 800 bushels oats, at 
$74 cents, 

500 bushels potatoes, at 25 cents, 

$000 weight pork, sold at $5 50, 


$300 00 
625 00 
850 00 
300 00 


125. 00 
165 00 


Sold one beef, 25 00 
500 weight butter, at 50 cents 112 00 
55 lambs, increase of my flock, 80 00 
The item of pasturage not put down. ————— 
DR. $2,662 00 
To hiring 1 man per year at $100 00 
To do do 7 months, 70 00 
To hiring 15 days in harvest, 13 12 
$4 tons of plaster, at $7 50 26 25 
$4 bushels clover seed, at $7 50, 26 25 
axes, 15 00 
Mechanic’s bill, 50 00 
— 320 62 
Income ; $2341 38 
The farm sold at $60 for 
two hundred acres, $12,000 00 
Stock for working the farm 
and implements, 1,000 00 
$13,000 00 
Interest on this sum at 7 per cent., 910 00 
Gain, $1,431 38 


Making the entire interest upon $13,000, after 
deducting expenses, about 18 per cent. 


There are other profits from the farm not enu- 
merated in the preceding statement, such as house 
rent, garden, orchard, raising of poultry, &c. I 
will put them against my little incidental expenses 
not enumerated, but which they will be amply 
sufficient to defray. The labor upon my farm 
is performed by two men as above stated, but un- 
der my own direction, and all our operations tend to 
lessen the amountof labor as much as practicable, 
and I find that nothing conduces more to this result 
than to keep ahead of my work through the season. 
For myself, | labor but moderately, but keep up 
a constant supervision. | will only add that since 
I have adopted the principle of total abstinence 
from ardent spirits at all seasons of the year, 
I think I have not only gained vastly in the 
amount of work done by my men, but my farm- 
ing business has gone on more cheerfully. 

Yours, respectfully, Tunis Harper. 


[From the Genesee Farmer. ] 

Boarp Fence.—The subject of fencing is one 

of much importance to the farmer; and ever 
thing on that subject is highly interesting. _T 

communication of Dan. Bradly, Esq: page ! 











the present volume, on the best; 
board fence, is worthy of ana tent 
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every farmer. A fence made in the manner he 
described, would undoubtedly be durable; but I 
would suggest whether the setting the posts al- 
ternately on both sides of the fence would not 
greatly add to its strength. I have a fence in view 
made in this way some twenty years ago, stand- 
ing in a situation exposed to high winds, yet as 
erect as when first built. A farmer of my ac- 
quaintance who has had much experience in this 
kind of fence, carried his partiality for it so far as 
to build a door yard picket fence in this manner; 
and for a plain picket fence it was the handsom- 
est I ever saw. The posts were sawed six inch- 
es at bottom, two at top, and four inches wide. 
The upper rail was spiked on the posts, and the 
other two halved on. The pickets were two inch- 
es wide, one inch thick, and five feet in length, 
reaching to the ground. The bottom board was 
one foot wide, nailed on to the pickets, this giv- 
ing a heavier finish than when the pickets are plac- 
ed upon it—The posts standing outside, instead 
of looking bad, were an ornament, adding an ap- 
pearance of stability and firmness, always pleas- 
ing to a farmer. 

To illustrate more fully the advantage of set- 
ting posts both sides of the fence, I will describe 
a fence I have seen made where almost the only 
support it had consisted in thus placing the posts. 
The posts were made of plank 18 inches wide, 
24 inches thick, 4} long, sawed in two diagonal- 
ly, so as to make two posts 18 inches wide at bot- 
tom and 1 inch at top—in shape a right angled 
triangle. These posts were placed on flat stones, 
and the boards nailed on in the usual mamner,well 
battened and a good top board spiked on. Asa 
precaution to its overturning, a strip of white oak 
plank three inches wide and three feet long is dri- 
ven into the ground on the outward edge of each 
post, and nailed to it. A fence made in this man- 
ner, in situations not exposed to winds, may stand 
a long time—at least it will not rot—can easily 
be righted up, and a post set in the ground to sup- 
port it when necessary. It at least shows the ad- 
vantage of having posts placed on both sides of 
the fence, and having the bottom larger than the 
top. This kind of fence, if the boards are an inch 
thick, and well nailed, will withstand any horse or 
bull, and may perhaps be advantageous to those 
who cannot procure good timber for posts. 

At any rate, set your posts on both sides of 
your fence, build it as recommended by Dan. 
Bradley, and if it wont stand a hard blow, I am 
mistaken. 


We agree with the above writer, that fencing is 
a matter of the first consequence to the farmer and 
gardener; and that every hint on the subject be- 
comes interesting. In order that we may supply 
our ratio in the progressing improvements, we re- 
late the result of a mode we saw practiced in that 
way. 

The boards were made of the common yellow 
pine, 3-4 inch thick ;—previous to their being put 
io a tse Sime 
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were suffered to lie in this position until they were 
pretty well saturated with the white-wash; then 


taken out, and others put in their place, to under- 


go the same operation. - 
At the time we saw this fence, it had been 


standing seven years. One part of the string of 
fence was made in this way, and the other part 
made of materials of the same quality taken indis- 
criminately, but without the use of lime. That 
part which was taken made without lime, was at 
the time we speak of, undergoing repair; and at 
least one half the boards of which it was compos- 
ed, were so far decayed, as to be unworthy of be- 
ing made use of in the new fence. On the con- 
trary, on examining the boards in the other por- 
tion of the fence, which had been treated with 
lime as abovementioned, it was found that it did 
not need repairing, and no signs of decay were 
perceived. On being chipped off, the boards pre- 
sented the appearance, all through their sub- 
stance, that may be seen in the staves of an old 
lye tub; and, to all appearanee, would last as 
much longer, without needing a renewal. 


THE GARDENER. 


ADDRESS 
To THe HortTicuLTuRAL Society or MARYLAND, 
By John H. B. Latrobe, May 15, 1884. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Horticultural Society. 

We have met again in accordance with the im- 
memorial usage, that makes the season of an anni- 
versary one of more than ordinary observances. . It 
is the same with societies as with individuals. 
The birth-bay brings to both its cherished memo- 
ries. It marks the progression of their existence, 
and adds to its dignity. What they lose in the 
freshness of youth, they gain in the authority of 
age; and both anticipate the anniversaries of their 
origin, with feelings more inclined to chide the 
slowness, than to deprecate the rapidity, of the 
step of time. 

Our Society is of too recent date to afford, upon 
an occasion like this, much interest from the re- 
collections of the past. Our founders are still too 
intimately our friends for us to accord to them the 
full meed of praise, that they may one day receive 
as our benefactors. When the lapse of years 
shall have invested our present proceedings with 
the dim and shadowy shape and attributes, with 
which time loves to clothe his elder born, the in- 
dividual, who then delivers the address of this 
festival, may find in our history ample ground for 
speculation; and the genealogy of a plant, the 
paternity of a name, may be made matters of 
grave and ingenious discussion; while the tradi- 
tion of some enormous vegetable, or unparalleled 
crop, may excite, among future a deg the 
same admiration that we, te “Vested at the. ac- 
counts of the giant productions of the | 
an world. Now, however w 
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In most instances, accident determines the date | bi 
of societies, and fixes the period of each succeeding 
anniversary. There is rarely any that makes 
one season preferable to another, t matters 
it, whether the organization of a bible society, a 
temperance society, or any of the almost countless 
creations of philanthropy, be commemorated dur- 
ing the summer or the winter solstice, save for 
the convenience of the crowd, that may throng to 
do honor to the occasion ? N otso with us. Na- 
ture has indicated our season of rejoicing. Led 
to form the association that connects us by a 
common admiration for the productions of her ve- 
getable world, it is with peculiarpropriety that our 
celebrations take place when we may collect the 
fairest of these around us; not only as the orna- 
ments of our hall; not only as witnesses of our 
skill; not only as pecimens of the rare and curi- 
ous; but as the powerful, though silent, advocates 
of our purposes. Winter would furnish forth but | val 
a sorry garnature for an occasion that should 
be marked by none but pleasant recollections. 
Few converts would be made to horticulture by 
the language of the cypress, the fir, the box, or the 
holly. ‘The evergreens, after all, are but melan- 
choly objects ; and as they stand prominent in the 
snowy landscape, in their sombre dress, are like 
the rear-guards of a retreating army, left alone to 
abide the attack of the pursuing foe; and which, 
even when surviving to join their fellows, are at 
once lost sight of, amid the brilliant and uninjured 
crowd that collects around them. Winter brings 
but few pleasures to the horticulturist. But 
spring is his season of enjoyment. Then it is, 
that, released from the warm and protecting earth, 
the invigorating juices spread throughout the plant ; 
the leaves, escaping from their envelopes, cover 
it with their mantle; and, freed from their buds, 
like jewels of rare price from their guarden cask- 
ets, blossoms or flowers adorn it with a beauty 
surpassing that of the richest treasures of the 
ocean or the mine. Then it is, that the heart of 
man expands with the bursting bud, and becomes 
open to all holy and kindly influences. Simple 
and innocent objects more readily attract his no- 
tice. His inclination is to leave the city, and seek 
the green fields. A fair bright morning fills him 
with joy. His step is more elastic, his tone is 
more cheerful. He glances often at the clear sky ; 
and when, at last, he turns to the cares of busi- 
ness within doors, he almost envies their lot, 
whose occupations, even of manual labor, entitle 
them to enjoy the sun and breeze of spring dur- 
ing their toil. Spring is the saturnalia of vegeta- 
tion, when emancipated from the thraldom of win- 
ter, it puts on its gayest robes, and starts into 
moving and palpable life and freedom, from the tall 
oak to the quiet and modest little wild flower, 
that raises its head beside the yet lingering snow- 
drift. Spring is the birth-day of the world of flow- 
ers; and we assemble to celebrate it, not less 
than to mark the return of our own anniversary, 
Horticulture has two aspects: the useful and 
the ornamental. The first, connected closely with 
the culinary art and the wants of the table; the 
og relating to the culture of flowers and shrubs, 











oad sition of themin such wise, as to en- 
Be seese individual beauty by judicious and 
The connection of the two, 
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them united now-a-days. ee 
with its skilfully aioe 
a | beets and carrots ; its asparag 
and there, like deoulay ot tp at an a 
training ; its heavy artillery of melons and se 
telopes, mounted on appropriate 
its long ranks of and tomatoes, is re 
of sight, and kept, like an army of reserve, 
protection of the citadel, the hard fighting, and the 
actual service: while the flower garden, with. its 
fair weather soldiery, trigged out in the 
uniforms, is thrust conspicuously into notice... Of 
the former of these, it is not my intention now to 
speak. Ample justice has been done. to the use- 
ful products of the garden by my predecessor .in 
this office, who, with classic taste, pronounced 
their beg! layful yet brilliant eulogy, at the first festi- 
our society. My present purpose_is.with 
the garden, as a picture, for which nature has pro- 
vided the coloring and the materials, and left man 
to make the disposition of them. 

He, who would excel in horticulians,asemenns : 
of producing agreeable effects, by the combination 
of choice, various and beautiful elements, should 
commence by studying nature as he finds -her=in 
the woods and in the fields.. Within the narrow 
compass, that ordinarily limits his labors -he-ean- 
not, it is true, hope to imitate the model, thus pro- 
posed to hin, in its forests, lakes and ‘mountains: 
but he should mark, nevertheless, the features of 
the landscape ; should zotice ho -sun-light 
and the shadow alternate upon it, smniles and 
pee upon the face of woman in her-loveliness; 

ould observe the graceful. form of every object 
around him, from the swelling hill and the -wind- 
ing stream, that lie in dim perspective, to the ‘tini- 
est blade of the grass at his feetyand thus improve 
his taste and collect his meterials in the best ofvall 
schools for the horticulturist—that of nature her- 
self. Atevery turn, he willfind the of 
such studies, and in all his work will the touch,.of 
the artist be perceptible; whether it be but a ger- 
anium, that requires his care,to pull its withered 
leaves and direct aright its straggling branches,or, 
whether, upon the extended landscape, he attempts 
to combine the lawn and the wood, the dake,and 
the waterfall, in the most striking forms of the 
picturesque and romantic. oe 

Two prints, that I have seen, of ie uniatat 
ject, occur to me, as forcibly illustrating” ye aterm 
which it is my purpose to convey. * 7 

In the seventeenth century, an Italian arte 
employed to exercise his imagination “in pe 
the garden of Eden, to be engraved as an how 
toa poem. In the foreground, he Neg 
beds, of the most approved form for the culttire | 


cabbages, occupied by a monkey, @ fox, a le 
two doves, a chicken and a pair of rabb 

whole bounded by a hedge, having an arbor 
middle of it, with a fountain tossing j 
right and left, like the accommodating 
ever-spouti g bottles of a cake house sign. 












enees, with | ing’ bushes up- 
remnants of a routed army, reached 
horizon. A clear sky, occupi 
fowls of rather extraordinary dimen- 
aun, with a broad merry face and 
completed this rare conception of the 
on earth of the first parents of our 
artist, no doubt, never once looked 
i f his t even, while en- 
is work; but painted the pleasantest 
remembered, the formal and ill ar- 
of the period, where he breathed 
, and forgot for a while his pallet and 
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days, an illustration of the garden of 
again required; and the painting was 
more brought to the assistance of poetry, 
im delineating a terestrial Paradise. This time, 
hewever, the wild and vivid genius of Martin, 
whose pencil seems to possess the power of ex- 
pressing the infinity of space and numbers, was 
employed to mon & to canvass the divine ima- 
ginings of Milton; to represent 
“In natrow room, nature’s whole wealth, nay more, 
A beaven on earth.” 
While his Italian cessor has sought his 
materials in the horticultural absurdities of his 
time, Martin resorted at once to the elements of 
the beautiful and grand, afforded by nature. In 
his picture, the remote mountain, invested with 
the warm coloring of asummer atmosphere, blends 
so harmoniously with the bright sky beyond, that 
its irregular, yas graceful outline, is just percepti- 
ble in the perspective. Vast forests 
extend along its base, until their ranges become 
more and more distinct, and a rich mass of varied 
foliage, basking in the yellow sunlight, formsa glo- 
rious garnature for “the river which runs out of 
Eden: to water the garden,” here spreading into a 
broad and placid lake, 
© That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned, 
. Her crystal mirror holds.” 
Here and there, tall palm tree, with its graceful 
leaves, waves-over the inferior foliage, to break 
and diversify its gorgeous sameness, like the 
bending which, o’er the brow of beauty, 
gives. li not less than dignity, to the 
charms it. Still nearer, to the left, a long 
and shadowy vista leads upwards from the river 
banks, the cool quiet of whose unbroken soli- 
tude is placed in immediate contrast with the glit- 
ter and noise of the water-fall, which, after dash- 
ing and glancing, around rock and over precipice, 
sdlesteinang the trees on the right of the picture. 
Inthe foreground stands the parents of mankind. 
Around them all is light and warmth. The foli- 
age of the giant tree, that extends its yet unscath- 
branches* above them, the grass under their 
feet, “damasked with flowers,” all seem fresh and 
animate, as though the impulse of creation had 
yet scarcely ceased to operate visibly in their 
rowth. Nature, in fine, furnished the elements 
the picture of Martin, combined and con- 
nected by his exquisite skill into a scene of sur- 
ing beauty. 
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dividuals can return from a journey into the 
depths of our own Alleghanies, without apprecia- 
ting a sensible improvement, from their obser- 
vation of the objects collected and disposed, with- 
out order or design, in the great features of that 
region. Every step among the mountains pre- 
sents a new combination; until, becoming weary 
of comparing their respective beauties, all the fac- 
ulties are absorbed in one continued feeling of 
admiration. The kaleidoscope of nature here exhi- 
bits itself; save thatthe change is produced by alter- 
ing the position of the gazer, in place of moving 
the tube with its brilliant elements of countless and 
interminable variety. Now, the traveller finds 
himself at the base of a lofty ridge, where the 
primeval forest stands unbroken, except by time 
and tempest, and where the oak, the chestnut, 
beech, walnut, poplar, and fir, rise side by side, 
in thick array, as if defying alike the storm of the 
elements, and the warfare of the axe. A road of 
gentleassent, the only evidence of manin the forest, 
is opened in the midst, now bending inwards to 
the hill, to round the gorge of some mountain ra- 
vine, now reversing its direction, to accomplish 
the passage of some rocky spur or buttress of the 
range. On the right, the steep is covered with 
whole groves of the rhododendron, sheltered by 
the tall trees, and just bursting into the glory of 
its summer bloom. The primrose, yet more 
humble than the mountain laurel, springs from the 
loose rich soil, and, as the time is evening, just be- 
fore the setting of the sun, the hill side seems a- 
live, as the broad yellow petals of the flower, 
wearied of their day’s imprisonment, burst, as you 
watch them, into full perfection. Still lower than 
the primrose, the modest dodecatheon rears its 
slender stem, with its blossoms hanging over to- 
wards the earth, as though it would avoid the 
gaze of the observer, and shrink from a compari- 
son with its more brilliant neighbors. On the 
left of the road, the tinkling sound of the mountain 
rivulet comes faintly up from the dark ravine, 
where the sunlight never shone, and where the 
deer drinks of its waters, as they accumulate in 
quiet and solitary pools, without fear that the ring- 
ing horn, the tramp of horse, the shout of man, 
or the cry of hound, will disturb him in that ad- 
miration of his antlered beauty, which, as the fa- 
ble runs, was once so fatal to his kind. Above 
the traveller, a portion of the sky is visible be- 
tween the tree tops; and, through the opening here 
made, the oblique rays of the evening sun find 
their way to the upper branches of the forest, and, 
reflected from the bright leaves, throw a warm 
rich coloring over surrounding objects. The 
scene is exquisitely beautiful; and yet, save the 
winding road, nature is the only craftsman that 
has touched it. At iength, the summit is gained. 
The trees are nothere quiteso lofty as lower down. 
Now and then, a blasted fir rears its yellow and 
barkless branches above the woods: but the lau- 
rel, the pri and cowslip, still bloom as brave- 
ly as when first observed, farbelow. Here, how- 
ever, the storm has had full play. A broad vista, 
strewed with the fallen wreck of the forest, shews 
where it has swept by with resistless fury ; and, 
the eye, following the avenue thus formed, passes 
from mountain to mountain, as they alternate on 





either side, until the last mingles. ‘with 
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rapidly, at every turn presenting some new ele- 
ment of beauty. Here, huge masses of rock stand 
boldly forward, seamed with deep clefts, from 
which creeping vines hang in long festoons, still 
further to break and diversify the naked same- 
ness of the stone. Here, a tall poplar, there, a 
a group of pines, rise far above their fellows, and, 
receiving the earliest and the latest rays of the sun, 
are the giant telegraphs of the forest, to announce 
his advent and departure. At the base of the 
mountain, where all is now in shadow, the road 
is not the only mark which man has made. A 
narrow clearing extends to the right and left, un- 
til lost in the turnings of the little valley, whose 
rich soil enticed the emigrant to fix himself in its 
vicinity. A low and simple fence, almost con- 
cealed in the rank luxuriance of the vegetation, 
separates the clearing from the road, and tall and 
girdled trees, from which the bark has long since 
fallen, extend their bare branches over the grass 
and corn, like spectres, stretching forth their hands 
to pronounce a malison against the industry that 
had made them what they were. In themoist pla- 
ces along the road, the lobelia cardenalis shews 
itself, with its bright scarlet flowers; and in a 
pond that has collected, owing to the defective 
drainage of the meadow, a whole fleet of water 
lillies seem to have anchored for the night. Still 
further, the snug farm houses, the well cultivated 
fields, the capacious barns, bring man and his 
works in combination with other objects; and it 
is only when darkness falls around him, that the 
traveller in the mountains of our land ceases to 
admire. 

We have here dealt, only with the general fea- 
tures of the landscape, and the more prominent 
objects that appear upon it. But every fence 
corner has its treasury of sweets; its gallery 
of choice productions, fresh from the hand of 
the great Artist of all things. There isa world 
in its narrow limits. Ithas itsgrasses, its mosses, 
its flowers, and a thousand living things to ani- 
mate it. There is the beetle, that burrows in ar- 
mour under the decayed stump; The cunning cen- 
tipede, and his friend the grey quaker-bug, lying 
perdu beneath the broad pebble; the bee, that has 
drilled his home in the fence rail, and hums un- 
seen in the wood; the ant, that rears his hill in 
the driest spot, and his contrast in all things, the 
yellow butterfly, the dandy of the corner, that 
flutters over the moistest; the spider, who spreads 
his net to entangle the unweary, and pretends 
that he pays’ for tlie mischief he does, because, 
when the morning sun shines on the dew drops, 
that his threads have accumulated, they give the 
momentary radience of Golconda’s treasures to 
the little realm around him. Then there is the 
fire fly, and the glow-worm, to do honor to the 
night; and if the convolvolus has spread its dra- 
pery over the rails,or the sumach put forth its rich 
berries, or the sweetbriar exhaled its fragrance, to 
attract the visit of the humming bird, the fence cor- 
ner, abandoned as it is by the husbandman, as un- 
worthy of culture or attention, is a volume, which 
the lover of nature may study hour after hour; 
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foundations, and made perfect, the organization of 
the smallest plant that adorns their sides, or the 
most diminutive insect that finds a home beneath 
the pebbles that are upon them. 

It is the same with the prairie as it is with the 
forest and the mountain. The elements of beau- 
tyare scattered far and wide, by a bountiful hand, 
whose plenty profuseness cannot diminish, and 
whose work knows no imperfections. On the 
broad plains of the south-west, on the banks of 
the great river, that flows into the gulf of Mexico, 
models of beauty equally abound. There indeed, 
vegetation becomes colossal. The magnolia, the 
holly and the laurel, vie with the oak in altitude. 
The pomegranate and the orange cease to be exo- 
tics. The rose, that we here cultivate with so 
much care, is there used for the protecting hedge. 
The Druid misletoe clings, with parasitic strength 
to the branches of the oak; and the moss, no 
longer confined to its humble station on the 
ground, clothes the trees with its lengthened and 
solemn drpaeries. Beauty dwells every where 
amid the works of nature; as well with the lichens, 
that live beneath the snow, on the summit of 
Mount Washington, as with the wild flowers of 
the Alleghanies, or the vast trees of the western 
vallies ; all of which may be studied, with a sure 
profit, by him, who would combine inte the fair- 
est shapes, the productions of the vegetable world. 

In England, landscape gardening has been for 
many years a science, well illustrated by the la- 
bors of men of taste and skill, and it is to the spi- 
rit, which first shewed itself there, that we are 
indebted for the abandonment of the fanciful ab- 
surdities, that once constituted the pride of the 
horticulturist. Kings and Queens, forts and hay- 
stacks, are no longer produced out of goodly trees 
by the shears of the gardener. Interminable al- 
leys, of unvarying straightness, have ceased to be 
considered as indispensable to beauty. Trees are 
permitted to take the shapes properly belonging 
to them, or if touched by the artist, it is done so 
skilfully, as to leave no visible traces of his han- 
dywork. They are isolated, or planted in groups, 
upon appropriate sites, so as to open pleasant pros- 
pects, or to conceal ungainly ones. Walks are 
directed among them with reference to agreeable 
points of view. Rustic seats invite to rest, where 
the eye may dwell upon a rich and luxuriant 
landscape. Shrubbery is employed to unite lar- 
ger masses of foliage, and to promote harmony of 
design. Flowers are introduced for brilliant ef- 
fects, to enrich a foreground, or to embellish some 
object of interest, to which at the same time they 
attract attention; and the whole, when the labor 
of the horticulturist has worked all its wonders, 
although the result of the most refined taste and 
accurate judgment lays its best claim to conside- 
ration in its near approach to a beauty, that we 
have learned to appreciate and admire in the natu- 
ral landscape. 

There are but few connected with our associa- 
tion, who have opportunity to exercise their skill 
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lected in gorgeous profusion in the greenhouse, 
where the strange fellowships that aecident produ- 
ces—as the growths of the remotest regions are 
brought into unwonted contiguity upon the 
shelves—give a piquant and peculiar interest, in 
addition to that which is excited by the colors, 
the shapes or the properties of the plants. Or, 
perhaps, as is more frequently the case, the only 
landscape that we can command, the only green- 
house that we possess, is to be found in the nar- 
row precincts of the window sill, where, perhaps, 
a solitary rose, in its red earthen pot and saucer, 
is all of the world of flowers that we have been 
able to obtain, to cheer and ornament our apart- 
ment, and to gratify a taste, which, had opportu- 
nity served, might have made of us a Stewart or a 
Loudon. But your true horticulturist is not al- 
ways to be estimated by the extent of his posses- 
sions or the profusion of his specimens. Pride 
may be his predominant feeling, who, as he looks 
around him, can call the broad landscape his. 
Ambition may alone actuate him who has made 
the world tributary to his greenhouse, or who hag 
forced a japonica, until its petals are a hair’s 
breadth wider than the plant has produced before. 
He, however, who amid the active pursuits of life, 
finds pleasure and recreation in watching the ex- 
pansion of each bud, the growth of each leaf, 
though but of a solitary plant, which the sun only- 
reaches by struggling among the eaves and the 
chimney tops—until he learns to love it,—he has 
within him the true spirit of horticulture, and de- 
serves to be considered as among the most esti- 
mable of its votaries. 

The wants of man very soon led him to the 
discovery of the vegetables, which. were proper 
for his food, and it is easy to imagine, that, in a 
short time, he undertook the cultivation of them, 
to ensure a certainty in his supplies. It is more 
difficult to imagine, however, the circumstances, 
under which the culture of flowers became an ob- 
ject of his attention. The heart of that being, 
though, must have been an honest one, his dispo- 
sition and sentiments amiable and refined, who 
first took the wild rose. from its native soil and 
placed it where he might constantly watch over it, 
finding his homely but pure pleasure in the beau- 
ty and fragrance, that it imparted to his homestead. 
Little wist he of the brilliant destinies of the flow- 
er whose career commenced under his auspices ; 
how, sheltered from the storm, and nourished with 
a more generous soil, it would multiply its petals 
and increase in size; how passion would adopt it 
for its representative, and make it a volume 0} 
written meaning to her, who received it as the to- 
ken of affection; how it would become the com- 
parative of the blush on the cheek of woman, and 
of the rich hue that precedes the rising, and lin- 
gers after the setting sun; how for it, and its fel- 
lows, the gardens of Babylon would extend their 
pillared terraces along the banks of the Euphrates; 
how, in later days, it would be recognized as the 
badge of party in the hot strife of civil war, and 
that, which had once boasted no other observer 
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the flower. “Tho-nightingae is no longer its only 
worshipper. It is twit the tresses, or. 
a upon the —_ m of the ‘brid “ It is the. 

oicest ornament = imparts a 
melancholy beauty to the grave: and the - 
tions that now surround it, - 

p “ Thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa,” . 
give to it an interest, fillly equal to that, ‘which it” 
derives from its fragrance or its eh 

Nor is there a single flower, from the hardy na-— 
tive, that flourishes in perfection on the most rug= 
ged spots, to the rare exotic, requiring the utmost 
care to preserve it through the seasons, that has 
not its train of pleasant memories. The super 
stitions of Eld cluster around them. writ 
resorts to them for its brilliant i . Lom 
the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley; 
the lily among thorns, so is my love 
daughters,” says the monarch’s song. - 
been used at the heathen sacrifice: they have 
corated the christian altar. While the spirit 
change has come over all other things, these g 
. = hill side and the valley have never lost their 

old on our affections. - In youth, were our 
play things; in maturer age, they wwe tas chee 
of our admiration ; and, as years accumulate Up- 
on us, they remind us, in a thousand ways, that, 
with all his nice perceptions, his wonderful. or 
ganization, his vast acquirements, his consume 
mate skill, man is but asa flower of the field,.that 
springeth up and then withereth away. ae 

In pagan times, the flowers had a deity appro- 
priated to them for their guardian. Priestesses of. 
surpassing beauty ministered at her shrine; and 
crowds of votaries thronged te her high festivals 
with the rare and lovely productions, which they: 
fancied that her breath had into being, 
while her hand had wrought all their charms. 
Centuries have elapsed since these things weré, 
and the custom, to judge from has 
not yet fallen into desuetude. a still minis-~ 
ters at the shrine. The multitude of votaries still 
come up to the annual festival; and the offerings, 
instead of having diminished in number or in va 
lue, instead of being limited to the 
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of pure thoughts and innocent pride, on the altar 
of the flowers. But the heathen goddess no 

er holds her place in the affections of the 
The pe of the rose is no longer to the 
magic of her pencil, its fragrance is no longerre- 
garded as proceeding from her treasury of sweets, 
The homage, that is now offered, through the.me~ 
dium of these, the brilliant creations of his 
potence, is unto Him, who made the heavens 
the earth, and all that in them 
planting in the bosom of man that admiration. 
the beautiful and the good, which has 
sembled us together, has enabled 

nise within him the presence of 
connects him with his Creator. 
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~~ “‘L&crures on Veterinary Mepicine, 

Delivered in the University of London, by Mr. 
i il Vouatt. 
LecTuRE 1.—concLuDED. 

It is judiciously remarked by Dr. Bostock, 
that iispiration is the vital act, and that expira- 
tion is the mechanical return to quietude by the 
elastic re-contraction of the parts displaced, whe- 
thier we consider the cartilages, the diaphragm, or 

the lungs themselves. 

"Whit is effected by the filling and emptying of 
thése living bellows, the lungs? I will not de- 
tain you by enlarging on any of the secondary 
éffects of respiration,—such as the dependence of 
the voice on the e of air,—the acceleration 
or retardation of the circulation, by the occasional 
pressure on the thoracic and abdominal viscera, 
—the assistance of digestion, and of the expulsion 
of the Pte er maintenance of the proper de- 
gree of temperature in the frame,—and the sense 
of smell. ‘But there is one fact of peculiar mo- 
ment: The blood that flows from the left ven- 
tricle of the heart through the aorta into the whole 
frame, is red, vital, able to support the secretions, 
and to nourish and build up the body; but, hav- 
ing parted with some of its substance and proper- 
ties in performing its duties, or by the absorbing 
power of the vessels,—from the direct influx, of 
fluid through the lymphatics, having mixed with 
other ‘ingredients, and acquired a different charac- 
tér,—it becomes black, and, if not poisonous, yet 
inefficient to carry on life; it is no longer able to 
bestow on ‘the tissues the power of contractility. 
If supplied with this blood unpurified, every mus- 
clé of organic and animal life would instantly 
ceasé to act ; and the heart, the very source of cir- 
etilation, would at once stop, and the animal 
immediately die. The grand effect produced by 

iration, then, is, to change the venous blood 
to arterial—the inefficient to efficient. 

How is all this effected? What mysterious 

is it that takes place in the circulatory 
fiaid ? The venous or impure blood is sent from 
thé right ventricle of the heart tothe lungs through 
the’ pulmonary artery, which branches into divi- 
sions more and more minute, until they are many 
times less than a hair; and these minute vessels 
ramify over the cells in the lungs in which the 
i leagin terminate. When these cells are dis- 
tended with air, the air andthe blood are separated 
from each other only by such gossamer-like mem- 
branes, that one can act upon the other: by this 
process the blood is purified. 

It will be my pleasing task, in other lectures, 
to describe, and to illustrate by experiment, the 
chemical effect which thus takes place. The 
blood ‘has received a quantity of carbon, and has 
acquired other matters which need to be modified 
and changed. One of the ingredients in atmos- 

eric air is oxygin, which has a strong affinity 

r the carbon, and also for these other matters, 

|a double decomposition,or change of principles, 

in the little cells in which the blood 

air have been brought into contact. The car- 
its the blood and combines with some of 

of the air, and forms carbonic acid; 

of the oxygin quits the air and unites 
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with the other injurious and unknown substances 
in the blood. By thisloss of carbon and gain of 
oxygin the blood is changed from venous to arte- 
riel—from poisonous to vital——the contractility of 
the tissues to which it is sent can continue, and 
all the functions of life are discharged. 

You see, then, with what important physiolo- 
gical matter the respiratory system is full; and 
that, with reference to disease, it contains next to, 
or more than, the foot, that which most interests 
us in pathology. Nasel gleet, glanders, roaring, 
bronchitis, catarrhal fever, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
broken wind, thick wind, and various other chest 
affections, will pass in review before us; and, in- 
directly, it involves many a subject most intimately 
connected with the health and usefulness of all 
domesticated animals. 


THE NASAL CAVITY OF THE HORSE. 


Its Structure —The respiratory passages open 
on the external air at the nostrils of the horse, and 
at the mouth and nostrils of other patients. The 
mechanism of the velum palati, or soft palate, 
prevents the horse from breathing through his 
mouth. The nasal cavity will therefore first come 
under consideration. 

Its bony parietes are composed of the nasal, the 
superior and anterior maxillary bones, the xth- 
moid, the palatine bones, and the vomer; and it 
contains the convoluted portion of the «thmoid 
bones, the superior and inferior turbinated bones, 
the lachrymal duct, and the canalis infra orbita- 
rius. 

I will endeavor to give a brief description of 
each. First, observe the nasal bones in the horse, 
occupying the greater part of the face. We find 
them connected, externally, with the frontals, pos- 
teriorly ; the lachrymals, laterally and posteriorly ; 
the superior maxillaries, laterally, and along the 
middle part of the face; and laterally and anteri- 
orly with the termination of the process of the an- 
terior maxillary, received between them and the 
superior maxillary. Along the median line of the 
face is the nasal suture which unites them to each 
other. Within they are connected with the cartilagi- 
nous septum and the posterior turbinated bone. 

Observe the form of the nasals—broad, and 
rounded above, tapering to a point below, the 
curve being on the outer and lower edge, and the 
edges by which they are united together consti- 
tuting a straight line from the frontals to the nose. 
Together, they have been said to bear no slight 
resemblance to the heart painted on a pack of cards. 

They are vaulted—convex without and concave 
within—forming the crown of an arch. In the 
heavy draught-horse the nasals so unite as to con- 
stitute one tolerably regular and perfect arch; in 
the blood-horse the curve of each nasal is narrow- 
er, and they form two little arches with a depres- 
sion between them along the suture. In ei 
case two objects are effected, strength and light- 
ness—the arched roof gives strength to a part ex- 
posed to injury from accident or brutality, and 
that with as little weight as possible, for the head 
being appended from the Jong lever of the neck, a 
very small addition of weight here would act with 
great mechanical disadvantage. Ns 

The nasal bones pursue their course down 
face in some horses in a straight lines: im 
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part; while ina considerable number a depression 
is observed a little lower down. Some equine 
physiognomists have imagined that this deviation 
in the line of the face affords some indication of 
the temper of the animal, and I believe there is a 
little truth in it. 

Its Indication of Temper.—Of the horse with 
straight profile much cannot be predicated: he 
may be good or bad tempered, but is not often ei- 
ther to any excess. The one with a2 prominent 
Roman nose will not possess his comparative 
share of either the intelligence or the courage of 
the ancient illustrious proprietors, of this project- 
ing organ, but he will be an easy, good-tempered 
kind of beast, hardy, ready enough to eat, not 
quite so ready perhaps to work; he may be made 
to do his duty withoutany cruel urging, but he will 
have little pretention to speed or to blood. On 
the other hand, a depression across the centre of 
the nose generally indicates some breeding, espe- 
cially if the head is small, but it is occasionally 
accompanied by a vicious, uncontrollable dispo- 
sition. 

There is another way, however, in which the 
nasal bones more certainly indicate the breed, viz. 
by their comparative length or shortness. There 
is no surer criterion of a well-bred horse than a 
broad angular+forehead, prominent features, and 
a short face; nor ofa horse of little breeding than 
a narrow forehead, small features, and lengthened 
nose. The comparative development of the head 
and the face indicates, with little error, the com- 
parative preponderance of the animal or intellectu- 
al principle. 

Structure of the Nasal Bones in the Horse.— 
Observe the manner in which the nasal bones are 
connected with the neighboring ones; see their 
strangely-intricate mortised connection with the 
frontal bones above. ‘This gives a firmness of 
attachment between these bones, which no human 
ingenuity could have better contrived. A sepa- 
ration of one from the other is almost impossible. 
Here strength is principally wanted. ‘The parts 
most concerned with the sense of smell lie under- 
neath. There, the blow of brutal violence will 
oftenest fall; or should it fall lower, and the bone 
should yield, it would act with the increased 
power, of a lever in separating the frontals from 
the bones above. 

Trace the connection with the superior maxil- 
lary bones below. It is necessary that the base 
of the arch should be firm, or it will support but 
little weight, and resist little foree. The buttress 
here is singularly and admirably contrived. There 
is not merely the overlapping or squamoussuture of 
the temporal bone, but the superior maxillary is 
split into two lamin, and the nasal bones are re- 
ceived deeply between them, so that, whatever 
may be the force impressed on-its crown, it is al- 


ittiér |-most impossible that the arch of the nasal bones 


should give way at its base. Still lower down, 
where the process of the anterior succeeds to the 
superior maxillary, and the apices of the nasals are 
continued, unsupported, for two or three inches, 
and the attachment of these bones 
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tached to each other by a denticulated suture as 
far as the ethmoid bone extends: when the cavi- 
ty becomes a mere air-passage, they are less firm- 
ly united, and towards the apices have little more 
than a cartilaginous attachment. Even in the dis- 
position of the bones of the nose there are evi- 
dent proofs of admirable contrivance. 


—_———_ 
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Encouracine To Young Men.—What was 
Nathaniel Green, whom Washington termed the 
“first soldier of the revolution ?”? He was a dlack- 
smith, and raised himself to the enviable station 
which he acquired by his thirst for knowledge, 
and untiring industry. 

Who does not remember, or who has not read 
of the bookbinder, Knox, and the fame and honor 
which he acquired by his own exertion ? 

Willet, also, who was called “the bravest of 
the brave,” and who moved so conspicuously 
among the master spirits of his time, came from 
among the mechanics of New-York. 

We will not suppose any reader ignorant of 
Franklin, the poor journegman printer,who amidst 
the varied avocations of a busy life, had made him- 
self one of the most accomplished men of the 
times, and after attaining the highest honors of 
scientific fame, in his venerable and illustrious 
old age brought all that learning, science, and 
fame to the service of liberty. 

When, too, will be forgotten the influence of 
the giant intellect of the once humble shoemaker 
of Connecticut, Roger Sherman, an intellect which 
won the confidence otherwise, and swayed the 
opinions of the multitude ? 

To come down to our own times. Look at 
the poor Rhode Island cooper, in the person of 
the eloquent Tristram Burges, an hanored repre- 
sentative on the floor of Congress! 

I must stop—but not for lack of similar exam- 
les—I could fill your useful sheet with them Mr. 
ditor. Oh, that every young man, in our city 

and country,while struggling, it may be in poverty, 
and looking with envy to the gay and the affluent, 
would remember these things.—Hunt. Gaz. 





General Gaines—as chairman of the commit- 
tee of correspondence, on the subject of the great 
southern rail road, from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi, projected at a convention in Tennessee 
some time since, has entered into a correspon- 
dence with Governor Lumpkin of Georgia, re- 
specting the proper route. The views of the Go- 
vernor were given at large; they were first pub- 
lished in the Memphis (La.) Times, and have 
been transferred to the Savannah papers. The 
principal point it discusses is the most conveni- 
ent seaport on the Atlantic at which the road 
should terminate, in order to be of the great- 
est. national benefit. Charleston and Savan- 
. nah are the only commercial cities which are ta- 











AND LIVE-STOCK BREEDER AND MANAGER. 


its behalf. He offers, if the road could be direct- 
ed through the-central part of the State, and ter- 
minate in Savannah, to advise and urge the appli- 
cation of the whole of the energies and resources 
of the State to forward it; but he thinks that if 
it be carried through the northern boundary, and 
terminated elsewhere, though it might be of equal 
general benefit, its effects upon the other im- 
provements of the State would be unpropitious. 
He fears that the necessary State improvements 
would be retarded ; all which means, we suppose, 
that the State ought to be guided in its patronage 
by the influence of the proposed road upon its pe- 
culiar interests. Governor Lumpkin expresses 
his warm wishes for the success of. the road,what- 
ever route it may take, and intimates that, if that 
less favorable to Georg! should be taken, mea- 
sures might be taken to connect the State Im- 
provements with it. 





Fravup 1n wooc—The practice of rolling up a 
quantity of pulled wool, tag-locks, and filth in 
fleeces, has become so prevalent of late in many 
of the wool-growing districts, that it is proper at 
this time, when shearing is near at hand, to cau- 
tion those who are about to purchase wool of the 
farmers, to examine critically the condition in 
which the wool is put up, and whenever fraud is 
discovered, the severest penalty the law will 
permit, should be inflicted on the perpetrator. In- 
stances have occurred where nearly a fourth part 
of the weight of what was supposed to be purely 
fleece wool, has proved to be something of an en- 
tirely different character. Many extensive manu- 
facturers have declared it as their determination 
not to purchase wool at any rate unless it is in 
good condition.— Boston Courier. 





Honesty.—A boy, whose honesty is more to 
be recommended than his ingenuity, once carried 
some butter to a merchant in a country village to 
exchange for goods.—The butter having a very 
beautiful appearance, and the merchant being de- 
sirous of procuring such for his own use invited 
the boy to bring him all the butter his mother had 
to spare. ‘I think,’ said the boy, ‘she can’t spare 
any more for she said she would not have spared 
this, only a rat fell into the cream and she did not 
like to use it herself.’ 


Goop Humovur.—Good humour is the fair 
weather of the soul, which calms the turbulent 
gust of passion, and diffuses a perpetual gladness 
and serenity over the heart; and he who finds 
his temper naturally inclined to break out into 
sudden bursts of fretfulness and ill humour, should 
be as much,upon his guard to repress the storm, 
that is forever beating in his mind as to fence a- 

imst the inclemencies of the season. We are 
na y attached even to animals that betray a 
softness of disposition. We are pleased with the 
awkward fondgess and fidelity of the dog.—.Anon. 





ken into the comparison. Of ,the whole project, 
Governor Lumpkin thinks highly... 
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Wuisxkey.—A Brattleborough, Vt. paper says 


yeighbor not long since to borrow a few 
| of flour. The neighbor told her, he 

P would be better if her husband would 
to mill, instead of going 





pa sses ev- that a woman in the western part of this state call- 
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to the store every to buy a ge whis 
key—what in the says he, do you dowith 
so much whiskey? ‘Oh,’ says the woman, ‘a 
gallon of whiskey is nothing in a family of small 
children like ours, considering we dont keep » 
cow.’ , 
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STEAM v. THE TuRN ouTs.—The turn-out of 
the Lancashire (Eng.) workmen in the building 
trade has taedonl a curious application of the 
steam engine. This machine is now € 
instead of manual labor, in hoisting building ma+ 
terials to the top of the edifice, where they arein- 
tended to be used. The Liverpool custom house 
is at the present moment rising into. existence by 
the assistance of a steam engine, which raises 
sixteen thousand bricks per diem, with seven or 
eight tons of mortar, and at the same time mixes 
mortar below. : 

The London paper announces the death.of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and the Marchioness of 
Hertford. The funerals of pom were — 
with distinguished pom e carriages 
Royal Household eae Pin ie procession of the 
latter. The Marquis of Breadalbane has bestow- 
ed legacies to the amount of £6000 upon various 
religious and other charities, and a whole year’s 
rent upon each of his tenants whose rents are un- 
der the sum of £45. 


Deatnu or Gov. Ep. Loyp.—The death of the 
Hon. Epwarp Loyp, formerly Governor of the 
State of Maryland, and more recently a member of 
the United States Senate, took place at Annapolis 
on the 4th instant, after a short illness —His name 
is intimately connected with the history of. the 
State to which he belonged, and was for many 
years identified with that of the United States in 
a high trust. Long and intimately connected with 
every important movement in Maryland, placed 
repeatedly and at an early age in her deliberative 
assemblies, transferred successively to both 
branches of the National Legislature, and called 
to preside in her Chief Executive Magistracy, 
his career has been a conspicuous one, and was 
marked throughout by a reputation for abilities 
and patriotism, and strict undeviating rectitude, 
well earned and uniformly maintained. Of late 
years he had abandoned the contests of a political 
life, and retired to the cultivation of his beautiful 
estate on the Eastern Shore; surrounded,by all that 
could give pleasure to his pursuits, or minister to 
his domestic enjoyments. The summons Lape) 
and he has gone to surrender up the account 
stewardship; admonishing all who are left to 
mourn his loss,—“be ye also ready.” 


The flea, grasshopper and locust, jump’ 200 
times their own'l : were a man’s strength in 
proportion, he could leap a quarter of a mile ats 
single bound. ~ a 
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MORE PRODUCE MARKET. 


€F These Prices are carefully corrected every Mowpar. 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
PER. | FROM.] To. 
APPLES, coccccccccccccesessccesess barrel.| $2 00 $2 50 
Bacon, hams pound.) 10 

oulders, seee eeeere . id ons . 
Middlings,...+++++sssese+ “cs 7 g 
Burren, printed, in lbs. & half lbs.) « 18 25 
PC “cc 12 18 
Ciner, Peeeeeeeseseseserereeaeeeee barrel. 
Catves, three to six weeks old---+| each. | 3 00 
Cows, new milch, ...seesereeesers| 00 
Dry,- “s 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,---+++-|100]bs.) 1 50 
Cuor Rye, as 56 
dozen.| 12 
Fisu, Shad, trimmed.....+-+2+++++ wae 
= salted, eeceseeerereres barrel. 37 
Herrings, salted, No.1 & 2,) “ 87 
Mackerel, No. 1, 2 &3,..-.|  “ 75 

Cod, Salted,..ccceseseeeeees pound. 8 
LAMBS, Olive, ..e.ccccccsseeee each. 25 
Slaughtered,.. eoseeeeiquart’r] 373 

LARD, «ccccgcccccccece ++-/pound. 8 
Pouttry, Fowls, .. +e-|dozen.| 3 50 
Chickens, ....- = 50 

ks, sccccccccccccccss| °F 87 

Porarogs, Irish,...... bushel.| 75 
Sweet, 0. secceeee eeee| quart. 6 

Veat, fore quarters,....+.. eee ‘ 6 
Hind do. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


th a season like the present when the grass crops are 
not so abundant as usual, MILLET must be deemed 
by the farmer an important and eligible substitute. With 
this view I have procured a small quantity of the seed, 
which I offer for sale at $1 50 per bushel. 

T have also as usual a full supply of Ruta Baga, white 
flat and many other kinds of TURNIP SEED, which J 
believe is of first quality. Also Early French, Early 
York, Early George, Early Sugarloaf, and sundry other 
kinds of CABBAGE SEED, which I know to be genuine. 

Also, a full and general assortment of GARDEN 
SEED, including nearly every article in that line. 

I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
June 17. American Farmer Establishment. 


AN EXCELLENT GARDENER. 
A MAN having with him abundant evidence of his 
skill in Gardening, and not unacquainted with Farm- 
ing also, and having an excellent general character, is 
desirous of obtaining employment. Any gentleman de- 


siring the services ofsuch a man, may address, (post paid,) 
|. LHITCHCOCK, 
June 17. American Farmer Establishment. 


DALE’S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 
. e~ subscriber now offers to the agriculturists a new 

and decidedly superior variety of Turnip, originat- 
ed by R. Dale, esq. an intelligent farmer, near Edinburgh, 
Scotland; it was obtained by unwearied attention in 
crossing the Swedish or Ruta Baga Turnip; it is superior 
in size and flavor to the Ruta Baga; is closer and finer in 
the texture ; it is rapid in its growth as the White Flat 
Turnip. In fact, it includes the t desideratum in the 
selection of a proper variety of the Turnip which is to 
obtain the greatest possible weight at a given expense 
of manure. This variety seems to be more adapted to 
this end than any other sort introduced ; it will be found 
superior in quality to any of the White Field Turnips, 
and keeps longer than any of them, and very neer as long 
as the Ruta Baga—the color is yellow—the shape oblong. 
Price 25 cents per ounce. The season for sowing is at 
hand. I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

June 10 Amer. Farm. Estab. 


IMPROVED STOCK. 
| SALE—A full. blood Durham improved short 
horned BULL, two half blood yearling BULLS, al- 
so several half and three quarter blood H RS of dif- 
ferent ages. These cattle are immediately descended 
from the stock of the late R. Colling (of England) « 


brated breeder. 
Sage v0, tn Hiees, or at the farm of 


























May 39 4t peer: 





[June 17,1884. 


THE 7-8 SHORT HORN DURHAM BULL 
“DUKE” IS FOR SALE. 
UKE is 2 years*old, red and white, by Parson, dam 
Isabella ; Parson is by Bishop, dam, Moss Rose, (im- 
ported in 1821, bred by Mr. Ashcroft,) got by Phenome- 
non—lIsabella is by the celebrated imported bull Lothario, 
dam, ry by Billy ——. ~_— is nj Seer fine 
size an re, pronounced by judges to have every point 
and cast a a full nie Ka Price (to suit the thimes) 

150. . 

’ Also—Several 3-4 blood HEIFERS, with their first 
calves, will be disposed of at $100 each. Application to 
be made (post paid) to I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

May 30 American Farmer Establishment. 
NOTICE. 

I WILL sell my FARM on South River, at private 
sale. It contains upwards of a 
THOUSAND ACRES, 
and possesses more advantages than most farms. Any in- 
formation which may be required will be afforded to those 
who will call upon me at my tesidence in this city, or on 
H. H. Harwood, Esq. at the Farmers’ Bank of Me land. 
RICHARD HARWOOD of T! 
Annapolis, May 30, 1834. Pe 
GREY SULPHUR SPRINGS, OF VIRGINIA. 
HE Subscriber having purchased this Spring, has 
erected Buildings for the accommodation of a small 
Company, the present season ; and contemplates making 
such otherimprovements as may become necessary. 

THIS SPRING is situated near the celebrated and 
fashionable Sulphur Springs of Virginia, being 9 miles 
from the Red Sulphur, 33 miles from the Salt Sulphur, and 
but three quarters of « mile from Peterstown. In conse- 
quence of the small quanity of water hitherto yielded by 
this Spring, it attracted but little notice, and was known 
but to the immediate neighbourhood. Having opened the 
rock through which it flows, a large supply has been ob- 
tained, sutticient for the use of several me fer visitors. 

The water is beautifully clear and cool, and leavesa 
greyish deposit, with a slight tinge of red on the surface, 
similar to that of the Red Sulphur Spring. Some of the 
water taken from the Spring and analyzed, has been found 
to contain the following ingredients—some of them in 
considerable quantities, viz: Carbonate of Soda, Carbon- 
ate of Lime, Sulphate of Soda, Oxide of Lithion, Oxide 
of Selenium, and Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas—which, 
at the Spring, is in such quantities as to rise in bubbles. It 
is highly probable that other ingredients, which are in 
smaller quantities, will be found, on an analysis being 
made at the Spring, as the quantity of water brought a- 
way, did not permit of as minute an examination, as is 
necessary to determine whether other ingredients are not 
also held in solution. Those physicians to whom this an- 
alysis has been submitted, have given it as their opinion, 
that these waters will prove especially beneficial in Dys- 
peptic cases, as well as other diseases. It is also highly 
probable from some experiments which have been made, 
that these waters may be alternated with those of the Red 
Sulphur Springs with much effect. There is a Post-Of- 
fice at Peterstown, to which all letters should be directed. 

Persons from the lower part of the Southern States, 
wishing to visit these Springs, should take the route by 
Charlotte, Salisbury and em, North-Carolina, and 
from the latter place, cross over by “‘ Goods” Gap, to 
Newbern, and from thence to Giles Court-House and 
Peterstown. This is the shortest and believed to be as 
good, if not better than any other. The route through 

‘ennessee to Newbern, may also be taken, but is longer. 

The accommodations and style of living, as far as prac- 
ticable, will be made to conform, to that usually found in 
the private families of the Southern States. 

JOHN D. LEGARE. 

Charleston, So. Ca. May 1, 1834—June 6. 


DEVON CATTLE. 
ym subscriber has the selling of a considerable num- 
ber and variety of these valuable cattle at un- 
usually low, viz: Bulls from 75 to $100; Cows and Heifers 
from 60 to $80, and Calves, one year old and less, from 


40 to $60. . eee icon” 
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